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POE’S INCOMPLETENESS.* 
Edgar Allen Poe! Yes, the very name 
conjures up a vague shudder. Our mind 
draws back in blind horror. Each poem, 
each story, “ Annabel Lee,” ‘‘The Murders 
in the Rue Morgue,” “ Ligeia,” ‘“ Ulalume,” 
each has its impresgion, these impressions 
all kindred, though distinct, all shrouded in 
a morbidity as deep and darksome as the 
Pit. Out of the gloom there reaches a 
wan hand that grips us. It is the hand of 
Poe, none other. Yes, there i$ a certain 
strength in his grewsomeness. There is a 





* Delivered at the ’68 Prize Speaking Contest at 
Bowdoin College, January 22, 1911, taking the prize. 


dark mysticism that fascinates while it 
repels us. 

Such a quality may deservedly have given 
Poe a place in the Hall of Fame. Inferiors 
in the sight of the fickle goddess preceded 
him, and inferiors jostled and crowded him 
as he entered. He deserved the honor, but 
that should not blind us. Let us first, how- 
ever, grant him his due. Too many with a 
conscientiousness akin to nicety have judged 
him by picking his life to pieces as a vul- 
ture does his carrion. Let us divorce his 
work from his short, unhappy career ; with 
a kind, impartial eye let us examine his re- 
sults. We cannot miss their merits, and 
neither should we overlook their faults. 

It is true, he has gained a place of no 
small importance in the world of American 
letters, should we judge him by the only 
just criterion of his merit, his literary at- 
tainments. In doing so, we must not ig- 
nore his standing abroad and at home. Of 
all American authors, in Europe Poe is one 
of the few well known. His works, or parts 
of them, have been translated into many 
languages. He has become a_ standard 
among the French, who, imbued with their 
theory of art for art’s sake, believe him un- 
appreciated here. If, during our sojourn in 
some small continental town, we should 
wander into a dingy bookshop, the only one 
the place boasts, there in the humble line of 
books, it is not unlikely, would be Poe 

I need not summarize here his degree of 
prominence in his own country. You know 
it, of which his recent election for honor in 
the Hall of Fame is a fitting token. Let us 
rather give our attention to his literary 
achievements. 

Ir Europe, as here, he is known as a poet 
and_as a writer of the short story. His 
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criticisms have been relegated to the thor- 
oughness of his biographers. Hackwork 
they were. They concern themselves mainly 
with contemporaries, and are conspicuously 
bitter and unfair. He was, moreover, ob- 
sessed with the idea of plagiarism, which led 
him to impute that sin even to Longfellow. 
His miscellaneous works, Eureka and the 
poetic theories, unless some leisure-afflicted 
student dabbles in them at curiosity’s behest, 
are food only for the editor and the proof- 
reader. 

Poe himself, however, when deep in one of 
his revels, exclaimed : “I have written one 
poem which = shall 
Raven’!” And if we should judge solely 
poem’s present popularity, we 
might say alcohol on this occasion did have 
the gift of prophecy. “The Raven,” and, 
indeed, others, “The Bells,” “ Annabel Lee,” 
“ Ulalume,” — who 


live forever — ‘ The 


from the 


does not know them? 


They re-echo in our minds. 


“It was down by the dark tarn of Auber, 
In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir.” 


And again it rings :— 


“ And each separate dying ember wrought its 


ghost 
upon the floor.” 


A strange, unearthly melancholy creeps 
over us! The Poe spirit-hand strikes a 
chord in the heart which comes not through 


the mind. We must concede him rhythm 
and melody, which, with the emotional 
grip, mark his poverty with gruesome 


uniqueness. 

Death, mystery, and the longing for de- 
parted these are the subjects on 
which he plays with his skilful touch. Yes, 
as from a Russian balalaika, with its three 
metallic strings, he brings forth music 
whose wealth of movement sends a gloomy 
thrill. 

Music still “hath charms,” 
earned doors of the Hall of Fame might 
have opened to that appeal. But upon 
another ground, appeal gives way to com- 
mand. In a further field of literature he 
rises to a decided excellence, to a height 
which should have 


loves ; 


and the hard- 


election. 


assured him 





It is in the 


story. 

From the times of Boccaccio and Chaucer, 
who indeed wrote but few true short stories, 
we search the annals to find a writer excel- 


composition of the 


short 


ling in this art, and in vain. Then two 
Americans, alike and so unlike, Poe and 
Hawthorne, break into the darkness with 


lights of brilliancy. We remember the in- 
tensely human Hawthorne principally for the 
novels to which his Told Tales” 
stepping stones ; but Poe, with his 
calculating style, 


* Twice 
were as 
cold, 
model for purity 


remains to-day a 


in the composition of the 
short story 

We must admit that, for the pure follow- 
ing to the aim of the short story, Poe stands 
unsurpassed in the realm of American let- 
ters, for he achieved a mastery in the tech- 
nique which can be called ideal ; the form is 
perfect. Each word in his better stories is 
chosen from all other words as the only one 
he should use—the one which would best 
aid in producing the effect he desired to 
produce. At the start of the story he sounds 
the pitch he plans to carry throughout. For 
instance, the opening paragraphs of many of 
the tales, such as “The Gold Bug” and 
“Silence, a Parable,” indicate the nature of 
their contents: plot, narrative, or setting. 
characters not absolutely 
necessary are excluded, that the interest may 
be centred on those who remain. And Poe 
knew the correct ending of a story, and at 
the end he stopped. The ascent is gradual 
and logical, the crisis is intense ; then comes 
the darkness. As before a piece of tech- 
nically fine architecture we stand, and in its 
lines can find no fault. 

Yes, his poems Igave haunting music in 
our ears, his prose grips us till we cannot 
but complete the story, and yet when we 
have read him through, story and poem, 
poem and story, what have we gained to 
help us on our way ? What better purpose ? 
What nobler thought ? What call to duty ? 
What holy inspiration ? Like Andrea del 
Sarto, he has little truth to utter. It is 
true Poe writes that the assertion, “ the chief 
merit of a picture is its truth,” is an asser- 
tion deplorably erroneous. But was not this 


Moreover, all 
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theory evolved by him to fit his own limita- 
tions ? Could he give up truth? He seeks 
not to portray life, nor to stimulate the 
weary; he is out of sympathy, — indeed, 
without sympathy,—and delights only 
in symmetrical figure and a polished sur- 
face. 

“The Raven,” Poe himself explains, tak- 
ing it as a fair example of his own poetry, 
he constructed to produce an emotional 
effect of a mystic quality. He began with 
one of the last of the stanzas as they are 
known to-day, and evolved that stanza me- 
chanically. And in others of his poems we 
see this method plainly. To fulfil his desire 
for mysticism and flowing .rhythm, he en- 
listed such meaningless words as Yaanek, 
tintinabulations, naphthaline, nepenthe. With 
metronome and dictionary he wrought. No 
voice from heaven came and bade him sing ; 
poetry was a new kind of mathematical 
problem. The lack of sustained thought, by 
which he is removed the space of the Seven 
Seas from Tennyson and Browning, has 
long been against Poe, and unjustly, for, 
though now and again we catch a glimpse of 
a picture, it is so commingled with rhyming 
nothingness that the mind stands dazed. As 
we consider these propensities, we begin to 
feel the significance of Emerson’s charac- 
terization, when, on being asked if he 
knew Edgar Poe, he with difficulty re- 
called him with: “Oh, yes! The jingle 
man.” 

The characters of the “Tales” breathe 
not our common air, never sat before a 
fire and dreamed. M. Dupin, who has been 
revivified. by Conan Doyle as Sherlock 
Holmes, alone seems to have a half-exist- 
ence. With cold, unerring hand Poe draws 
forth his Morella, his Ligeia, his Berenice, 
and puts them away. Theirs is pure being. 
Poe’s whole world is half way to the moon, 
and when we think we have placed the scene 
and recognized the land, then the veil is 
drawn a bit the closer and we are in the 
dark once more. By a comparison with 
Hawthorne’s world, we see the lack of true 
sympathy. His is our own, overspread with 
“a dim, religious light,” but Poe’s is dead 
and far away. As he says :— 


“IT have reached these lands but newly 
From an ultimate dim Thule, 
From a wild, weird clime that lieth sublime 
Out of Space — Out of Time.” 

It was that land that he sketched. With 
that as a background, he piled shock on 
shock to the emotions, arranging them with 
his intellectual acumen in a carefully-graded 
scale until the climax of his story is reached. 
He treats us as children who should be in- 
flicted with certain emotions, and so set 
calmly to work ; and, like a brutal parent, 
he seems to toy with our emotions as if he 
held us fast. With his cold mastery he 
works, paints his loveless picture, that on it 
we may gaze and wonder at its symmetry 
and gloss. 

Surfaces, however, have never yet pro- 
duced the art that lasts, nor any great art. 
They did not in Greek art, nor in Italian ; 
they have not in English literature. The 
art that is truly great and that which lasts 
is that which portrays truth. As Ruskin 
says: “ The first universal characteristic of 
all great art is tenderness, as the second is 
truth” ; and, we may add, tenderness comes 
only as we seek to portray truth. Andrea 
del Sarto yields to Raphael; | Pope to 
3rowning. “Art for art’s sake” is for 
Poe but a revel of the senses and a bridle to 
the intellect — yes, bridle and halter. 

Upon this basis, then, we can render our 
judgment. Though Poe has attained an ex- 
cellence of form almost impossible to imi- 
tate, though his poetry thrills and haunts us 
and his stories hold us fascinated, we can- 
not accord him the highest crown of literati. 
He has not charity, and becomes “as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 
One with a love and sympathy, in his heart 
the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood 
of God, even though he work not so per- 
fectly, wi'l overshadow him. Poe may stand 
upon a pinnacle, but its height is o’ertopped 
by the summit. With Lowell, we must ac- 
knowledge him one 


“Who has written some things quite the best of 
their kind, 

*But the heart somehow seems all squeezed out by 
the mind. ”’ 


Arthur H. Cole. 


Brunswick, Me. 
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used will be returned, if a 


P. O. Box 1905 Boston, Mass. 
Vov. XXIII. Decemper, ig1t. No. 12. 
Short practical articles on topics ccn- 


nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


say. 


“eat 


It is sO easy to exaggerate that writers 


need to be particularly careful. For in- 


stance, Dickens, in “ Our Mutual Friend,” im 
telling how Eugene Wrayburn, after he had 
been assaulted and nearly murdered, lay un- 
conscious for several days, excepting at brief 


intervals, devotedly cared for by Lizzie 
Wrexam, says: “The one word, ‘ Lizzie,’ 
he muttered millions of times.” An arith- 


metical-minded Kansas editor figures out 
that if he muttered it two millions of times,. 
and muttered it once every minute, it would 
have taken him 1,389 years. 


« *¢ 


“ Seriously,” says Joseph Hamblen Sears, 
the head of Appleton’s, “the reason why so 
many manuscripts are declined is because the 
publisher honestly thinks they will not pay ; 
and, as he is trying to make a living, like the 
steel merchant and the tinsmith, he would be 
a fool if he went to the expense of printing, 
advertising, and selling a book that he really 
believed would not pay.” In other words, 
publishing is purely a commercial enterprise, 
and authors, to get into print, must write 
what the publishers think the public wants 
to read. 


e *¢ 


‘You can never know a book,” said John 
Ruskin once, “ until you have read it at least 
times.” On that basis, how many 
people know Mr. Ruskin’s books ? 


twenty 


e * 6 


Why “Ramona” and that other great 
book written by a woman, “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” still sell in quantities and bid fair 


to have a lasting life, is explained by the 


enthusiastic conviction with which both 
books were written. “I did not write 
‘Ramona,’” said Mrs. Jackson once. “It 


was written through me — my lifeblood went 
into it” ; and after she had written it and 
undertaken the cause for which it stood, she 
said: ‘‘I have now done, I believe, the last 
of the things, I have said I never would do. 
I have now become what I have said a thou- 
sand times was the most odious thing in the 
world to me —a woman with a hobby. But 
I cannot help it—I cannot think of any- 
thing else from morning to night.” It was 
the same with Mrs. Stowe. The world will 
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always read a book with a great purpose, 
that comes hot from the author’s heart. 


o* 6 


If Professor Lounsbury is right in his dec- 
laration that “there is nothing like misery 
to improve the style,” the impecunious 
author has reason to feel encouraged. Al- 
most any writer can afford to have a garret. 

W. H. H. 





PULITZER PRIZES FOR WRITERS. 


Under the will of the late Joseph Pulitzer, 
the executors are required to make provi- 
sion for the following prizes and scholar- 
ships, which shall be awarded or paid annu- 
ally or otherwise, as designated : -— 

Annually, for the best and most sugges- 
tive paper on the future development and 
improvement of the school of journalism, 
provided for by Mr. Pulitzer in connection 
with Columbia University, or for any one 
idea that will promise great improvement in 
the operation of the school, $1,000. 

Annually, for the most disinterested and 
meritorious public service rendered by any 
American newspaper during the year, a gold 
medal costing $500. 

Annually, for the best history of the ser- 
vices rendered to the public by the American 
press during the preceding year, $1,000. 

Five annual traveling scholarships of 
$1,500 each, to be awarded as follows : — 

Three to three different graduates respec- 
tively of the school of journalism who shall 
have passed their examinations with the 
highest honor and are otherwise most de- 
serving, to enable each of them to spend a 
year in Europe to study the social, political, 
and moral conditions of the people and the 
character and principles of the European 
press. 

One to the student of music in America 
whom the advisory board shall deem the 
most talented and deserving, in order that 
he may continue his studies with the advan- 
tage of European instruction. 

Another to an art student in America who 
shall be certified to the advisory board by 


the Society of American Artists as the most 
promising and deserving; or, if none be cer- 
tified, then as the advisory board may select, 
in order that he may continue his studies in 
Europe. 

Annually, for the best editorial article 
written during the year, the test of excel- 
lence being clearness of style, moral pur- 
pose, sound reasoning, and power to influ- 
ence public opinion in the right direction. 
$500. 

Annually, for the best example of re- 
porter’s work during the year, the test be- 
ing strict accuracy, terseness, the accom- 
plishment of some public good commanding 
public attention and respect, $1,000. 

Annually, for the American novel pub- 
lished during the year which shall best pre- 
sent the wholesome atmosphere of American 
life and the highest standard of American 
manners and manhood, $1,000. 

Annually, for the original American play 
performed in New York which shall best 
represent the educational value and power 
of the stage in raising the standard of good 
morals, good taste, and good manners, 
$1,000. 

Annually, for the best book of the year 
upon the history of the United States, $2,000. 

Anrually, for the best American biography 
teaching patriotic and unselfish services to 
the people, illustrated by an eminent ex- 
ample, excluding, as too obvious, the names 
of George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln, $1,000. 

If in any year no book, play, or other sub- 
ject of competition submitted for prizes 
shall be deemed of sufficient excellence by 
the advisory board, consisting of the presi- 
dent of Columbia, the board of education, 
and the Press Publishing Company, the 
amounts of the prizes not awarded are to be 
added to the sums offered in succeeding 
years. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Nalbro Bartley, whose novelette, “‘ The 
Tinsel Queen,” is published in Smith’s 
Magazine for December, and whose story, 
“The Lie,” is printed in the December 
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Ainslee’s, is twenty-two years old, and was 
born in Buffalo, N. Y. When she was six- 
teen — at school and supposed to be busy 
with her lessons —she began to write for 
syndicate publications, under the pseudonym 
of “Joe Wood.” At eighteen she was re- 
porting on the staff of the Buffalo Express, 
where she stayed for twp years, doing gen- 
eral work — including women’s feature arti- 
cles—and writing more or less _ fiction 
The Smart Set published her first stories of 
amy importance. Two years ago she leit the 
Express, and since then she has devoted 
all her time to magazine work, writing prin 
cipally for the Munsey publications — the 
All Story Magazine, the Scrapbook, the 
Argosy, and the Cavalier. Miss Bartley’s 
first story in Ainslee’s Magazine was “ By 
the Sign That Conquered,” which was 
printed in the July number. She has writ- 
ten a number of Philippine stories, which 
Ainslee’s will publish during the coming 
vear, and she has also had stories in Smith’s 
Magazine, Young’s Magazine, the House- 
wife, the Blue Book, the Green Book, and 
Short Stories. She is now writing a series 
of telephone stories for Short Stories. She 
has also written one vaudeville sketch, 
“Cousm George,” which was produced two 


years ago 


Coningsby Dawson, whose story, “ The 
City Under the Sea,” appeared in Harper's 
Magazine for November, and whose poems, 
“The Dream Maid” and “ Like a Belated 
Bird,” have also been published in recent 
numbers of that magazine, is a young Eng- 
lishman who came to this country six years 
ago, direct from Oxford University. He is 
now the Hterary adviser and critic of the 
George H. Doran Company, of New York. 
His first book was a volume of poems, 

The Worker and Other Poems,” pub- 
lished by the Macmi!lan Company in 1906 
He is also the author of three novels, “ The 
House of the Weeping Woman,” published 
by Hodder & Stoughton, of London, in 
1907; “The Last Chance River: a Story 
of Kerwatin,” published by the George H. 
Doran Company in 1909; and “ The Road 
to Avalon,” also published by the George 


H. Doran Company, in the spring of I9II 


With Dr. W. J. Dawson, he is editing for 
Harper & Brothers a library of English lit- 
erature, known as “ The Reader's Library,” 
a series planned to cover sixteen volumes, 
of which seven have already been issued. 
For the last year and a half Mr. Dawson 
has appeared regularly as a fiction con- 
tributor to such magazines as Harper's 
Magazine, Harper's Weekly, the Cosmo- 
politan, and others. He spent the past 
summer at Merton College in Oxford and 
traveling in France and Italy, gathering 
materials for another novel. 


Wiliam H. Hamby, who had a story, 
“The Rock Hill Correspondent,” in the 
Century for October, is a young Missouri 
writer from the Ozarks. In the Ozarks 
people receive their call early in life, and 
at sixteen Mr. Hamby was teaching school, 
and by the time he had bought his first 
razor he was deep in the toils of a political 
career. He attributes his subsequent suc- 
cess and happiness to the fact that he 
“failed to get elected.” Next he took up 
newspaper work, and for several years he 
was a country editor. In the evenings, in- 
stead of writing editorials, he wrote stories. 
One day he found that his stories had 
brought him in $200 that year, and the next 
day he advertised his paper for sale. He 
figured that if two hours’ writing a day 
would bring in $200 a year, eight hours’ 
work ought to bring in $800—and it Cid, 
and more. Mr. Hamby is now a substan- 
tial tax-paver in his home town of Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., and employs a_ stenographer, 
dictating much of his work, and usually get- 
ting out some 350,000 words a year He 
has contributed to the Century, Life, Col- 
lier’s, the Youth’s Companion, the Woman’s 
Home Companion, and many other maga- 
zines — about thirty in all. He is also the 
author of two books, “ Getting and Hold- 
ing” and “Tom Henry of Wahoo County.” 

Rob Reed McNagny, whose story, “ Alli- 
son of the Bulls,” was printed in the Popu- 
lar Magazine for October 15, is twenty- 
seven years old, and says he is “just 
another of those Hoosiers.” In 1809 he 
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began his two years at Culver Military 
Academy, where he had his first verse pub- 
lished in the Vedette, the school paper. He 
then spent three years at Wabash College, 
specializing in English. In 1904 the lure of 
Art, in which he had always dabbled a little, 
proved too much for him, and he went to 
Chicago to see what he could do. He spent 
four years in the Art Institute there, and 
worked professionally in one of the Chi- 
cago engraving houses. In 1909 business 
necessity took him home to a post as law 
clerk in his father’s office, and he is still 
there. In 1906, while he was still in school, 
the Blue Book published his first “ paid” 
story, a circus tale, called ‘“ The Fickleness 
of Susie.” Late in the same year the AIll- 
Story Magazine printed “The Late Mr. 
Pierce,” and Canada West brought out 
“The Devil of Ford’s Crossing.” During 
the past year, besides attending to the legal 
business and managing a farm, Mr. Mce- 
Nagny has had stories printed in Short 
Stories, the New Magazine, the Popular 
Magazine, and the All-Story Magazine. He 
prefers his tales of circus life. He finds 
something whimsically appealing about 
these gypsies of the sawdust, and their life 
seems to him a particularly fertile field. 
Friends and acquaintances in the business 
have made it easy to collect material, and 
he hones to write many more of these 
stories. 


Della Phillips, who had a story, “ Assist- 
ing Providence,” in Harper’s Bazar for No- 
vember, was born in Indiana, and says she 
is proud of it. She has lived in several 
other states, and now resides in California. 
*“‘ Assisting Providence” was the first story 
of hers to be accented, although the Los 
Angeles Times published articles of hers 
before this story came out.. Another short 
story has just been accepted by the Ep- 
worth Era, of Nashville, Tenn. 


—— 


PERSONAL GOSS'P ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Farnol.— From obscurity to the author- 
ship of one of the “best sellers” through- 


out the United States is a jump which the 


young Englishman named Jeffrey Farnol 
has just accomplished ; but it was only aiter 
seven years of hard work and many bitter 
disappointments. The author of “The 
Broad Highway” is a native of Warwick- 
shire. He had nearly reached the voting 
age when he married; and having married, 
he came to New York. 

“I became discouraged in the hope of se- 
curing a foothold in New York,” he says, 
“for although I sold a short novel which 
was published under the title of ‘My Lady 
Caprice, and another called ‘ Money- 
Moon,’ which has not yet appeared, it was a 
bitter disappointment when I learned that 
‘The Broad Highway’ did not meet the re- 
quirements of the New York publishers. 

“TI had worked months, yes, years on this 
story. I knew and loved the old highway 
of Kent, and I was exceedingly fond of 
every odd character I had created to people 
the story. I cut out 20,000 words to oblige 
one publisher, still leaving 200,000, only to 
have the manuscript finally returned to me. 

“Then there occurred an episode which 
finally drove me back here to England. To 
obtain ready money, I had taken a position 
as scene-painter at the Astor Theatre, and 
there I made the acquaintance of one of the 
leading actors. We became quite friendly, 
and when I could not dispose of ‘The Broad 
Highway’ in New York, he offered to take 
it over to Boston to some of his publishing 
friends there, as he was about to play an 
engagement in that city. I thanked him 
most heartily, gave him the manuscript, and 
waited. Weeks lengthened into months, 
until finally I learned that he had returned 
to New York. I sought him without delay, 
only to find to my chagrin that he had been 
to Boston, visited his publishing friends, but 
had forgotten to speak to them about my 
manuscript. It had been safe in the bottom 
of one of his trunks all the time! He was 
culy apologetic, of course. 

“Shortly afterward I returned to Eng- 
land. Stanley B. Jevons, the editor of the 
Sportsman, called at the house one day, and 
I gave him the manuscript to read. He 
became most enthusiastic, and spoke to some 
London publishers about it. They accepted 
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it, and the English edition appeared last 
November. Then, singularly enough, the 
American rights were secured by the very 
publishers to whom my actor friend had in- 
tended submitting the manuscript.” — New 
York Times Review. 

Loomis.—A friendly critic of Charles 
Battell Loomis says: “Mr. Loomis’s per- 
sonality was one of remarkable radiance, 
charming all who met him. His cheerful- 
ness and optimism rarely failed him, making 
his home sunny, as well as his writings and 
his public life. 

“His method of work was unique. At 
ten o’clock in the morning he would sit down 
before his machine, often without an idea in 
his head, and, with head in hands and elbows 
on the space-bar of his typewriter, he would 
wait. Ii the idea did not come soon he 
would ‘warm up to it’ by writing Jetters. 
Sometimes that did not work, but usually it 
did, and he would begin to type. He sel- 
dum had any idea how the story was going 
to end. Many times he was as interested in 
its development as if he were the reader and 
not the writer. On a good day he would 
have 3,000 words written before luncheon at 
one o'clock. If he were much interested he 
might finish the story before night, but usu- 
ally he would let it rest until the next day, 
spending his aiternoon out of doors or 
visiting editors in the city. After the first 
draft had been written, the story was read 
aloud to the family, who commented and 
sometimes gave him new ideas, and then the 
story would be re-written again, possibly 
almost completely changed, and then it 
would be written again, and frequently a 
fourth time before it was sent out to be ac- 
cepted or begin to gather rejection slips. 
After it had been out a few times he would 
lose interest in it, and it would lie in a 
drawer a long time before it was sent out 
again. He was very sensitive to the criti- 
cisms of his family, and a story condemned 
by Mrs. Loomis would never be sent out.”— 
3erkshire Evening Eagle. 


Parker.—“ It pleases me to think the 
people like ‘Pomander Walk,’” says Louis 
N. Parker, the English playwright. “It is 
strange how I got the idea for that play. I 


was fishing for an idea. My mind was abso- 
lutely empty. I was returning from a walk 
through London. I was just putting my 
latch key in the keyhole, when two words 
flashed through my mind. They were ‘ Po- 
mander Walk.’ Whence they came is a 
mystery. I entered the house and went into 
my study, and before I retired that night I 
had written the complete ‘outline of the play 
—the story of it—even as it appears to- 
day.’”’ — Boston Herald. 

Sangster.— Margaret Sangster usually 
composes her poems almost as a whole be- 
fore they are put on paper. She says that 
when writing them down. she seldom makes 
a correction, although she is fastidious in 
the choice of words, and cannot endure a 
false note in the melody. She once had an 
amusing experience. One of her earlier 
poems was published anonymously, the 
author being then in her twenties. A maga- 
zine published in the interest of psycho- 
logical research a few years ago reprinted 
this poem, introducing it by saying that it 
had been dictated at a seance by the spirit 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


-. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Story of “Lorna Doone.” —That popu- 
lar old romance of Devonshire, Blackmore's 
“Lorna Doone,” which has run through 
some forty editions, has just fallen out of 
copyright, thus recalling the romance of its 
first publication. For weary months 
“Lorna Doone” was hawked for sale, and 
could not find a purchaser. The Cornhill 
Magazine refused it. “Tinsley,” wrote the 
author, “ would not let me take it out of my 
bag; Smith Elder would not give $500 to 
purchase it out-and-out, and ‘once upon a 
time’ declined to touch it.” As a forlorn 
hope, Blackmore then applied to Marston, 
and March 30, 1869, a bargain was struck 
by which the publisher agreed to pay $500 
for the right to print and sell- 500 copies. 
The book was issued in the old three- 
volume form, and booksellers were slow to 
nibble at the bait. Mr. Mudie, the founder 
of the great library, took seven copies, but 
after a year only 100 copies had been sold. 
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Then it got known that down in Devonshire 
men were selling their very boots to buy a 
copy of “Lorna Doone,” and in the end 
London critics began to rub their eyes and 
confess that a pearl of great price had all 
but slipped through their fingers. Then 
“Lorna Doone” was read in every house 
in the country. Blackmore’s name, though 
not his fortune, was made.— London Spe- 
cial, in the Chicago Record-Herald. 

It is forty-two years this summer since 
that famous novel, Blackmore’s “ Lorna 
Doone,” was published. The meaning here 
of this is that the book now goes out of 
copyright, and, indeed, at the moment a 
whole lot of cheap editions threaten the 
book market. It has never had any copy- 
right in America, because it was born too 
early for that, and the English rights, so far 
as the author’s descendants are concerned, 
will now be no more. Edmund Marston, 
our oldest living publisher, who was a part- 
ner with Sampson Low when “Lorna 
Doone” was first published, writes to me 
pointing out how narrowly the novel is go- 
ing to miss the more liberal provisions of 
our new Copyright Act. Hitherto an Eng- 
lish book has had copyright for forty-two 
years, or for seven years after the author’s 
death, whichever period might be longest. 
Under the new measure, it is proposed to 
give a book copyright for fifty years after 
an author’s death — anyhow, for a very con- 
siderable period. 

Well, if “ Lorna Doone” had retained its 
copyright until this measure came _ into 
action, it would have remained the property 
of Blackmore’s relatives, and I am thinking 
especially of his two nieces, for years to 
come. In these circumstances it is with a 
feeling of regret that Blackmore’s old 
friend, Mr. Marston, now sees “ Lorna 
Doone” passing into the public domain, and 
he thinks this a striking evidence of the need 
for giving English book writers, if not a 
perpetual copyright, at least such copyright 
as will assure those following them of the 
due rewards of a successful book. 

Mr. Marston, I may add, remembers 
minutely the actual circumstances of the 
publication of “ Lorna Doone” in the year 
1869 ; how, at the first asking, the book had 


no success, and how, having every faith in 
it, Sampson Low determined to give it a 
second chance, and how, also, when he did 
so, the foolish British public promptly 
mixed up the story with the marriage of 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, 
which was then on the carpet. It was this 
event which first gave “ Lorna Doone” the 
advertisement that began all its subsequent 
prosperity. — London Letter, in New York 
Times Review. 

The Ownership of Maouscripts. — Authors 
all over the country will be interested in the 
latest developments in the recent Hampton- 
Columbian fiasco. The more wary of the 
story writers went down within a few days 
after the failure to get possession of their 
unpaid-for manuscripts, but they found only 
vacant rooms, with not so much as an edi- 
torial waste-basket remaining, so speedily 
had the receivers worked. Then they wrote 
letters, and finally they sent lawyers. Word 
has now come from the receivers’ offices on 
lower Broadway that the demanded manu- 
scripts would not be returned, being held as 
a part of the company’s assets. This sweep- 
ing ruling has included manuscripts unac- 
cepted as well as manuscripts accepted, but 
unpaid for. The next remaining move on 
the authors’ part is an injunction — expen- 
sive and perhaps unsatisfactory. — Chicago 
Evening Post. 

The Shortcomings of Editors. — In an in- 
terview in the Sun of November II, 
James Hopper hits the nail squarely on the 
head in saying that the American magazine 
editor seems positively afraid of originality. 
This would seem a paradoxical statement in 
face of the fact that editors are continually 
pushing this or that new writer to the front 
when this or that new writer turns up with a 
“new line of goods,” but it really isn’t. 
When Mr. New Man comes along with his 
“new note,” especially if it is the supposedly 
funny note, the editor says: “Yes, this is 
great ; this is original; and now, my boy, 
get busy and give us more along this line.” 

In other words, just as soon as a new 
writer shows an original bent he is asked, 
nay, he is forced, unless he has backbone 
enough to resist the strong pressure put 
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upon him, to make a mental mould, so to 
speak, a sort of stencil, and repeat and re- 
peat himself ad libitum until he wears out. 
Now the tendency of the real artist is not to 
repeat himself. He seeks to give an indi- 
vidual treatment to each successive theme. 
He is a man of imagination. But he is not 
permitted to use imaginative creation more 
than once or twice. Then he must repeat 
and repeat. This has been my own experi- 
ence time and time again. It has been the 
experience of other writers time and time 
again. It will continue to be the experience 
of all writers unless a new way is found out 
of the difficulty. 

Meanwhile the reading public is being 
cheated, or, at any rate, it is being fooled. 
To say that it is being cheated would be to 
credit the editors with malice aforethought. 
But usually they simply don’t know. They 
don’t know what literature is. This is be- 
cause publishing has been developed on its 
business side very much in excess of the 
development of its ethical side. The neces 
sity of the publisher to make money has 
killed out €or very nearly so) the sense of 
the duty of the publisher to serve man and 
God. Ideas, ideals, and shapes of beauty, 
which is truth, even as Keats said it was, 
offered by writers to the public are ignored 
by the men who stand between the writers 
and thinkers and the public 

Here is a letter from a publisher which so 
frankly sums up the attitude of the middle 
men that it causes one to respect its writer 
for his courage :— 

I am awfully sorry that we cannot take your 
novel, which is immensely clever, and which inter- 
ested my partner more than anything that he has 
read in a good while. He agrees with me, however, 
that it has not got the qualities that make for a sale, 


and you know that this is the great desideratum 
with the publishers. 

Now don’t get peevish and send us nothing else. 
I know you have a lot of talent, and your great 
difficulty is in applying this talent to really prac- 
tical problems rather than to the more attractive 
products of the imagination. Get down to facts, my 
son, and study your market. Find out what the 
public likes to read, and then write a story along 
those lines. This will bring you success, for you 
have the talent for success. Above all things, don’t 
follow the example of our headstrong friend ——— 
[naming a certain well-known novelist] who in- 
sists upon doing exactly what you have done in this 
10ovel, namely, neglecting the practical market and 


working out the fanciful dictates of imagination. 
Remember that novel writing is as much of a busi- 
ness as making calico. If you write the novels that 
people want, or print the calico that people want, 
you are going to sell them in bales. When you 
have made your name and your market, then you 
can afford to let your imagination run riot, and 
then people will look at you admiringly, and say : 
“IT don’t understand this genius at all, but isn’t he 
great ?” 

Do you see the poimt? You must do this after 
you have won your market, not before, and you can 
only win your market in the first place by writing 
what folks want to buy. 


I have been informed by my agent that 
editors in many offices were interested in my 
work, but that they did not want my 
stories because they were too “ strong,” or 
too “morbid,” or too “unhappy.” One 
editor said: “No, I won't even read his 
manuscripts, for he is too stubborn; he 
won't take any advice.” The hospitality of 
magazine editors is awesome, really! They 
will help and encourage young writers. 
They are kind; as gentlemen and fellow- 
citizens they ordinarily are delightful and 
commendable. Yes, but they kill with this 
sort of kincness ; they kill out the spark of 
life ; they turn artists into prostitutes, and it 
is time that the nublic should realize the 
truth. — Michael Williams, in the New York 
Sun. 


ae .- 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Mary Stuart ( Mary Queen of Scotts). An Essay. 
By Una Birch. 116 pp. Cloth, 40 cents, net ; by 
mail, 45 cents. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
( ompany. IQII 
This short, popular biography of Mary 

Queen of Scotts has nine chanters, treating 

the enduring appeal of her life ; the fourteen 

years spent in France ; her return to Scot- 
land; her marriage with Lord Darnley ; 
the murder of Riccio ; the murder of Darn- 
ley: Mary and Bothwell; the eighteen 
vears svent in England; and Fotheringhay. 

It is clearly written and based on the latest 

researches 


IMPRESSIONS CALENDAR, 1912. Designed by Harold 
Siche]. Spencer Wright, and Charles Frank Inger- 
son. By mail, 60 cents. San Francisco: Paul 


Elder & Co. 1911. 

This attractive calendar for 1912 may well 
be called a calendar of inspiration. Each 
of its richly-decorated leaves — and there is 
one for each week in the year— gives a 
quotation bearing on the practical conduct 
of life, and always one with a cheering, 
noble, and uplifting sentiment. The com- 
pilers have shown unusual good judgment in 
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choosing these quotations, and the result is 
a calendar of more than ordinary value. It 
is in every way worthy of its motto: “ Take 
these thoughts with you for the year; go 
down into the valley with your brothers and 
work them out in life.” 


- 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

[ For the convenience of readers THE WriTeER will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, 
the periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the arti- 
cles mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they 
will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 





Mark Twain. Some chapters from an extraordi- 
nary life. Second Paper. Illustrated. Albert Bige- 
low Paine. Harper’s Magazine ( 38 c. ) for December. 

“ THe Sunrise Poet” (Sidney Lanier). La Salle 
Corbell Pickett. Lippincott’s ( 28 c.) for December. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY AND His FRIENDS, 
Frances M. Brookfield. Munsey’s (18 c.) for De 
cember. 

WittiaAM TinpaLe: THe MAKER OF THE ENGLISH 
Biste.’ J. H. Gardiner. North American Review 
( 38 c.) for December. 

“Tue Iron Woman.” Mary Tappan Wright. 
North American Review (38 c.) for December. 


Tue Lack oF PRINTING IN ANTIQUITY. Frederic 
Drew Bond. Popular Science Monthly for December. 

With Watt WHITMAN IN CAMDEN. Horace 
Traubel. Forum for December. 

Upton Sincrair’s DeELusion. Walter Lippman. 


International for December. 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON IN CALIFORNIA. Illus- 
trated. George Wharton James. National Magazine 
(18 c.) for December. 

Tue Waysipve Ixn. Illustrated. Mitchell Man- 
nering. National Magazine (18 c.) for December. 

Tue Nositity or tHe Trapes. The printer and 
publisher ; the discovery of printing, 1400-1440. I1- 
lustrated. Charles Winslow Hall. National Magazine 
(18 ¢.) for December. 

Tue Wary anp WHEREFORE OF Type. Illustrated. 
Flynn Wayne. National Magazine (18 c.) for De- 
cember. 

A Prea ror Enciisn Sone. Paul England. Na- 
tional Review (78 c. ) for December. 

Secret oF Mentat Erriciency. F. C. Walsh, 
M. D. Technical World Magazine (18 c.) for De- 
cember. 

Two Tatxs witn Kip.rnc. Illustrated. Britton 
B. Cooke. Collier’s (13 c.) for November 4. 

Josern PuritzeR A DOMINANT PERSONALITY. 
James Barnes. Collier’s (13 ¢. ) for November 18. 

Tue AMERICAN NewspPaprer. The reader’s opinion 
of his home paper. Collier’s (13 ¢.) for Novem- 
ber 18. 


MakinG a Livinc sy Literature. Illustrated. 
Edmund Frederick. Saturday Evening Post (8 c.)} 
for November 11. 

THe AvutHorR oF “THe Iron Woman” (Mrs, 
Margaret Deland ). Henry Mills Alden. Outlook 
(8 c.) for November 11. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


J. T. Trowbridge, who is now in _ his 
eighty-fifth year, sailed for Europe on his 
ninth visit November 25. 

Louis Tracy, who is visiting the United 
States, says that he writes 600,000 words a 
year. 

Paralysis has reached James Whitcomb 
Riley’s right hand, so that his writing days 
are over. To a suggestion that he might 
dictate, he replied: “No, no; that would 
be impossible. One cannot write poetry 
that way. One must have his pen in hand 
to get the proper rhythm.and meter in such 
work.” 

Miss Katherine E. Conway, who was for 
many years associate editor with John 
Boyle O’Reilly and James Jeffrey Roche on 
the Boston Pilot, has become a member of 
the faculty of St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. 

The Houghton Mifflin Company publishes 
“ Copyright : Its History and Law,” by R. 
R. Bowker, which has been many years in 
preparation, includes the latest American 
and foreign codes, and will take its position 
at once as the standard handbook on the 
subject of copyright. 

“Mrs. Gaskell : Haunts, Homes, Stories,” 
by Mrs. Ellis H. Chadwick, is published in 
this country by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 

“Thomas Carlyle: A Study of His Lit- 
erary Apprenticeship, 1814-’31,” by William 
Savage Johnson, is published by the Yale 
University Press, New Haven. 

Forster’s “Life of Charles Dickens” is 
published in a memorial edition, with 500 
portraits, fac-similes, and other illustrations, 
by the Baker & Taylor Company. 

An abridgment of Graham Balfour’s “ Life 
of Robert Louis Stevenson” is published by 
the Scribners, to accompany the biographi- 
cal edition of Stevenson’s works. 
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“ The 
Cook, 


Life of John Ruskin,” by E. T 
has been published in London. 

Frederic Harrison's two volumes of remi- 
niscences were published on the morning of 
his eightieth birthday. 

“The Eleventh Hour in the Life of Julia 
Maud Howe, 
grown, & Co., 
Mrs 


Ward Howe,” by her daughter, 
published by Little, gives in- 


timate recollections of Howe’s closing 
years 

[he Life of George Cabot Lodge,” by 
Henry Adams, is published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


His 


and i 1 j 
Helen Rossetti Angeli, is published by Bren- 


* Shelley Friends in Italy,” by 
tano’s 


“Ingersoll : A Biographical Appreciation,” 
Kittredge, is published by the 
York 
Authors and Poets of Michigan,” by 
‘ora E. DePuy, is published by the W. B. 
‘onkey Company, Hammond, Ind. 
Francis Thompson, by 
Wilfrid Mey- 
friend for twenty 
be published in the spring. 


by Herman E. 
Dresden Publishing Compang, New 


\ biography of 
Everard Meynell, the son of 


nell, Thompson’s close 


* 
ars, will 
and the council of 


the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 


The board of trustees 
and Sciences 
best 
mn the battle 
written by a 


have offered a prize of $500 for the 
I . 


poem of from 300 to 600 lines 


of Brooklyn, to be United 


States citizen and submitted to the institute 


by October 1, 1912. The poem must include 
the main historical facts connected with the 
battle of Brooklyn, and four copies, either 


in typewriting or legible script, must be sub- 
mitted 

established in 
the Smart Set, and prizes will be 
The department is 
to be called “ The Trunk in the Attic,” 


\ new ‘department is to be 
given for 
the best contributions. 
and 
it will include “ made-up” as well as real 
letters. 

( New 


magazine, to be 


The publishers of Suburban Life 
York ) 


called Flowers. 


announce a new 
The first issue will be that 
for January. 

With the December number, the Popular 
Monthly ( New York) begins its third year 
of twice-a-month publication. 





The Lotus Magazine, just issued in New 
York in the form of a large quarto, is some- 
thing wholly novel in the periodical field. 
Not only is it not for sale on the news 
stands, but orders for it are not even filled 
on the ordinary subscription plan. It is 
“ privately printed” in a limited edition, and 
only to “ patrons’ 
— people of great wealth and high 
social position. Howard 


goes and “ associate 
patrons,” 
Earle is the man- 
aging which is 
brought out by the Lotus Magazine Foun- 


dation in the Marbridge building. 


director of the periodical, 


Hampton’s Magazine has been bought in 
by a committee representing the  stock- 
in the Columbian-Sterling Publish- 
ing Company 


holders 
A new corporation has been 
under the laws of New York state, 
and A, Gordon Murray will be its president. 
William W. Young will be the editor of the 
magazine, 


formed 


Harrison Grey Fiske has withdrawn from 
the ownership and management of the New 
York Dramatic 
rected for thirty years 


Mirror, which he has di 
The policy of the 
magazine will not be changed 

The Morning Star ( Boston ) has been in- 
corporated with the Watchman. 

The American Standard Publishing Com- 
pany of New York; 
Standard and Vanity 


which publishes the 
Fair, has been peti- 
tioned into bankruptcy. 

Frank H. 


Edward F. 


Gibson, alias Edwin F. Gay, 


alias Brown, has been arrested 
in Atlanta, charged with defrauding writers. 
short- 
story writers to work for a magazine he was 


He is said to have advertised for 


establishing. A requirement of. his accept- 
ance of a story was that each author must 
obtain ten subscribers for his magazine and 
send the Complaints were 
made that he did not fulfil his obligations. 
Lady Colin 
November 24. 


William Clark Russell 


November 8, 


money to him. 


Campbell died in London 


died in London 
aged sixty-seven. 

Howard Pyle died in Florence, Italy, No- 
vember 9, aged fifty-eight. 

Kellogg Durland died in Boston Novem- 
ber 19, aged thirty years. 
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